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*  *  i       n  ****** 
LINCOLN  AND  THE  UNION. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hail  from  the  State  where  the 
first  capital  of  the  Confederacy  was  located,  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

I  have  read  the  debates  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress  about 
the  War  between  the  States. 

I  have  read  Rawls's  view  of  the  Constitution, which  was  the 
accepted  textbook  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  when  Lee  was 
a  cadet  there.     That  book  had  taught  that  the  secession  of  a  State 
depended  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  have  read  what  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
said,  that  prior  to  the  War  between  the  States  the  opinion  was  al- 
most universal  that  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  sovereingty  resided  with  the  State  and  to  it  al- 
legiance was  due. 

I  have  read  what  Doctor  Eliot,  a  northern  man,  said  in  his 
history  of  our  country— rthat  the  question  of  secession  was  never 
authoritatively  settled  until  the  war  settled  it;  and  that  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  that  question  had  to  be  settled.     It  cound  not 
be  settled  in  the  halls  of  peace ;  and  as  brave  men  as  ever  battled 
went  out  from  the  South  fighting  for  their  rights  as  they  under- 
stood them  to  exist  under  the  Federal  Constitution.     The  brave  North- 
ern soldiers  went  out  fi  ghting  in  the  belief  that  the  Union  was  about 
to  be  destroyed;  and  both  sides  were  fighting  for  the  right  as  God 
gave  them  the  power  to  see  it. 

Secession  was  held  generally  amongst  the  States  in  the  early 
days  as  an  inherent  right ;  but  the  war  settled  that  question,  and  it 
settled  the  slave  question,  and  the  new  status  of  the  Union  was  fin- 
ally and  forever  fixed. 

The  most  unfortunate  thing  that  ever  happened,  not  only  to  the 
whole  country  but  to  the  South  in  particular,  was  when  the  great  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated.     It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  South.     I  wish  in 
my  heart  that  he  could  have  lived  to  lead  in  the  work  of  bringing  the 
sections  back  together  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  union.    His  big, 
brave  heart  would  have  prompted  him  to  do  the  thing  necessary  to  cause 
both  sections  to  forget  as  soon  as  possible  the  bitterness  and  pre- 
judice born  of  war.    When  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  came  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  the  White  House  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face,  and 
he  said,  "Have  the  band  play  'Dixie."    He  turned  to  those  around  him 
and  s£^d, ."Now,  let  us  set  ourselves -to  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds 
of  war  and- in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  restore  those  States 
to  their  places  in  the  Union." 

Mr.  President,  Lincoln  was  a  broad-minded  man;  a  man  of  great 
heart  and  great  soul.     He  loved  and  served  his  fellow-man.     I  believe 
that  if  Lincoln  could  have  lived  he  would  have  done  more  in  12  months 
to  cause  the  North  and  South  to  get  away  from  the  bitter  feelings 
created  by  the  war  and  to  bind  the  sections  together  in  the^ties  of 
mutual  friendship  and  interests  than  was  done  in  SO  years  after  his 
death. 

What  a  pity  that  he  did  not  live  to  do  that  great  work.  Thomas 
Lloore  in  his  beartiful  poem  said: 

Hope's  precious  pearl  in  sorrow's  cup 

Unmelted  at  the  bottom  lay, 
To  shine  again  when  all  drunk  up, 

And  the  bitterness  should  pass  away. 


If  Lincoln  could  have  lived,  sectional  hate  and  bitterness  would 


have  quickly  melted  away  under  his  tender  and  loving  ministrations, 
and  he  would  have  gone  down  to  his  grave  finally  the  best-beloved  man 
in  the  whole  United  States.    He  was  born  in  the  South  and  he  under- 
stood the  southern  people. 

I  honor  the  great  Lincoln,  and,  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  say  a  word  on  the  recurrence  of  his  birth  time.    As  Senator 
Ollie  James,  of  Kentucky,  once  said: 

If  Lincoln  were  living  today  there  is  not  a  foot  of  soil  under 
Dixie's  skies  where  he  could  nott  pillow  his  head  upon  a  Con- 
federate soldier's  icnee  and  sleep,  and  sleep  in  safety  there. 


